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STATE OF NEW YORK: 

Executive Chamber, 
Albany, January 31, 1899. 
To the Legislature : 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the first annual report of 
the operation and expenditures of the New York State College of 
Forestry, established under the provisions of chapter 122 of the 
Laws of 1898. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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Report of the Director of the New York State 

College of Forestry. 



New York State College of Fobestbt, 
CoBNELL University, Ithaca, N. Y., January 15, 1899. 
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To the President of the University : 

Sir. — I have the honor to submit herewith, as Director and Dean 
of the Faculty, my first report on the operations of the New York 
State College of Forestry for your approval and transmission to the 
Legislature under the provisions of section 6 of the act establishing 
this College, work having begun with the fall term 1898. 

STUDENTS, TEACHING FORCE AND COURSES. 

No special eflEort having been made to advertise the existence of 
this entirely novel institution, the number of students registered as 
regular students of the College has been small, namely, one in the 
freshman class, one in the sophomore class and two in the junior 
class of the four-year course. 

This does not, however, comprise the students who have actually 
attended the forestry courses of the College, for through the first 
term thirty-one have taken advantage of the three forestry courses 
that were given during that terra and in the four forestry courses of 
the second terra sixteen, eight, six and five students respectively are 
entered, or, excluding duplication of names in the four diflEerent 
courses, twenty-six students are now pursuing professional courses 
of the junior year, be^id^s the two freshman and sophomore atudeuts 
oi the College. 
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'These add ii»oti ail Students have come mainly from tha Depart- 

j?*en.t-of Faljbicai Economy and from the Colleges of Engineering 

*  •• • >'. »»-•»* »' 

and of Agriculture. Of the latter a number have expressed their 

desire, after graduating from the College of Agriculture, to com- 
plete the full course of the College of Forestry with a view of 
graduating. 

The fact that nO entrance fees are required in the College of Agri- 
culture, while in the College of Forestry for all except students 
from the State of New York such fees are exacted, seems to have 
sufjgested this arrangement. 

The combination of the two courses is undoubtedly to be 
encouraged, since managers of forest properties will often be called 
upon to employ agricultural knowledge, while farm estates have 
almost invariably smaller or larger forest properties attached. 

Of the four regularly inscribed students, two are from the State 
of New York and two from the State of Illinois. 

In the absence of sufficient appropriations and in view of the 
probability that the full complement of the teaching force, as pro- 
vided by law, would not be required at once, no registry for senior 
year studies being anticipated, only one instructor was appointed, in 
the person of Assistant Professor Filibert Roth. For similar reasons 
the position of forest manager was combined temporarily with that 
of the assistant professor and no other assistants or employes have 
been installed, excepting a stenographer and clerk, who is paid by 
the hour of actual service. 

In addition to the regular courses in timberphysics, in which ten 
students of engineering and one student of forestry received in- 
struction during the first term, Assistant Professor Koth was 
called upon to give three lectures on " Wood as a Material of Con- 
struction " to the large class of junior students of Sibley College in 
the course on Materials of Engineering ; also one lecture on '* Fire- 
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proofing of Wood " to the Seminary in Marine Engineering and 
one lecture on the strength of wood and timber testing to a class 
in Siblej College ; also one lecture to a botanical seminary on the 
practical questions in regard to fungus diseases of wood. 

The literary facilities have been amply ]>rovided for. A library 
of works on forestry and allied sciences, comprising the leading 
works in English, French and German languages, h^ been pur- 
chased, containing nearly 500 numbers, and has been incorporated 
in the general library ; the books bearing, however, a distinguish- 
ing stamp, which designates them as property of the State College 
of Forestry, The leading German, French and English forestry 
journals and some of the lumbermen's journals are to be found 
in the reading room of the library. 

Some of the courses which are desirable for students of forestry, 
and have been tentatively announced in the schedule of the studies, 
are as yet not provided for. 

A course on business law most desirable for a forest manager, it 
was hoped, might be instituted by the authorities of the College of 
Law, but upon consultation it appeared that the faculty is fully 
occupied, and will not, without additional assistance, be able to pro- 
vide such a course. 

There are no provisions for the courses on pisciculture and 
venery, two subjects — the taking care of fish and game — which 
are often intimately connected with the business of a forest man- 
ager, and iu fact are combined with the Fish, Game and Forest 
Commission of the State. The professor in charge of the depart- 
ment of zoology regrets that he has no assistant versed in eco- 
nomics or field zoology competent to give such courses. 

It may not be necessary to have a regularly employed instructor 
for this purpose, and possibly special lecturers could supply short 
lecture courses on the subjects. In order to meet such needs I would 
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suggest that the appropriation clause making provision for the 
maintenance of the College be so worded that the temporary em- 
ployment of such lecturers as occasion may require is permissible. 
I would also suggest that in the teaching force, if specifically des 
ignated in the appi^opriation, the title professor, with the equivalent 
emolument, instead of instructors, be made legitimate. There 
being a considerable demand for the few professionally educated 
young foresters in this country, it will be impossible to secure the 
services of competent teachers at such salaries as it is customary to 
pay to instructors. 

The present appropriation of $10,000 is hardly sufficient for the 
running of the College, when all the demonstration material is 
still to be provided. An increase to $12,000 is desirable, which, it 
is believed, will for a long time suffice annually to conduct the Col- 
lege in a satisfactory^ manner. 

PUBLICATIONS, 
^ Besides the announcements of the courses instituted in the 
College of Forestry, there has been published under the provisions 
of section 2 of the law establishing the College, Bulletin No. 1, 
describing the aims and objects of the College and the methods in 
general which are to be applied in the College forest. In 
addition a circular letter has been sent through the Department of 
University Extension for Agricultural Knowledge to the farmers 
of the State, inviting them to secure by correspondence or other- 
wise the benefits which this State College may be able to give them 
by advice in managing their woodlots. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Outside of an office for the Director, the College has begun its 
work without any adequate quarters. 

Through the courtesy of the Director of Sibley College, Prof. 
Both has found temporary location in the testing laboratory of that 
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college. The room assigned has from the start proved too small to 
accommodate even the small number of students that an entirely 
new course attracts, and several applicants for admission to the 
course on timberphysics had to be turned away for lack of accom- 
modations. 

The Director has for his lecture courses been allowed to share the 
room of the Professor of Political Economy, a rocfm not at all 
adapted to laboratory work such as now required. 

The laboratory facilities of the botanical department, kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Director, being cramped and, for the 
larger part of the available time occupied by that department, have * 
not been of avail. / 

For such work as reipires the hand^ g of plants and soil, the 
Professor of Horticulture has oflEerec* use of the forcing house. 

It must be evident that the firs* rement for the College is 

its housing. The absence of con aid permanent lecture and 

laboratory room necessarily retard the proper development of the 
College and is discouraging to both students and professors. In 
the absence of proper storage and shop rooms it has not been 
practicable to begin with the collection of the necessary demonstration 
material, without which instruction can only be partially successful. 

I urge, therefore, the propriety of recommending to the Legisla- 
ture the needs of housing the College in an adequate building, even 
if only a temporary one. 

For nursery work four acres of ground have been assigned by the 
Superintendent of Grounds in a satisfactory location. 

TEIE COLLEGE FOREST. 

The demonstration area to be set aside for the use of the College 
in the Adirondacks was selected by the writer in midsummer after 
careful inspection of the available tracts, but owing to various 
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delays it has not at the presenc writing been finally turned over to 
the College by the Forest Preserve Board. 

It is, therefore, impossible to report even plans for its manage- 
ment with any definiteness except as has been done in a general 
way in Bulletin No. I. Only what the needs of such a management 
will be in general may be foreseen and it can be pointed out at once 
that the present small appropriation, which does not suffice for the 
conduct of the College alone, is entirely insufficient for the organiz- 
ing and managing of the forest property. 

While it is anticipated that the financial results from this property 
will not only pay for its management but yield a satisfactory 
interest charge on the investment, a working capital with which to 
begin is as necessary as in the conduct of any other business. 

Even a lumberman who treats his forest property as a 8pecula.tion 
and exploits the forest only once without regard to a future use of 
the same cannot dispense with such a working capital with which 
to prepare for his logging operations. 

The forester, whose business it is not only to exploit the forest 
once, but to so manage his property that he may continuously 
harvest and reproduce, to treat the property as a permanent invest- 
ment and conduct a continuous revenue-producing business, must 
have even a larger working capital with which to start, if he is to 
make a success of his business. It may be roughly estimated that 
between one and two million feet of logs and from five to ten 
thousand cords of wood will be the annual growth of the 30,000 
acres. This material has to be cut and marketed annually in order 
to keep up a well-regulated forestry system and secure satisfactory 
reproduction. This harvesting of the crop might be done under 
contracts with lumbermen and some of it may best be done in that 
manner, but it would be highly undesirable to be entirely dependent 
upon this method of disposal, which would entail a considerable 
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amount of watching, friction and dissatisfaction. Moreover, in 
lumbering under forestry methods, a large amount of *'dead 
work" — unprotitable for the moment, proiitable only in the end — 
will have to be done which it will be difficult to secure from con- 
tractors, and which would at least prove unnecessarily expensive, if 
done in that form. 

Especially in a '•demonstration or experimental" fores't the 
dependence upon contract niethods must prove detrimental. 

The first requirement is to prepare the property for permanent 
use in the business of forest cropping. That means, besides a 
survey, stock-taking and preparation of working plans, to make the 
property as soon as possible accessible in all its parts, so that the 
fellings can be most advantageously distributed over the area. 
Roads of a more permanent character than those with which the 
lumberman is satisfied must be built and other means of transport- 
ing materials at will at any time must be provided. Nurseries to 
supply plant material for such portions as require planting must be 
established. Planting of waste and burnt-over areas must be per- 
formed and improvements of all kinds, which entail expenditures 
at present for the sake of higher efficiency in revenues in the 
future, are required. 

These needs have evidently not been foreseen in the law estab- 
lishing the College Forest. The present law, in section 7, requires 
that '* all sums received by the University for the sale of 
timber or otherwise under this act shall be immediately paid to the 
State Treasurer, and credited to the fund appropriated from time 
to time for the purpose of this act." 

The evident intention of the law appears to be that a portion of 
the grotS receipts are to be reappropriated ; but an initial appropri- 
ation at least is unavoidable to enable the beginning of operations 
and make them independent of a complicated contract system, in 
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which the necessary work performed on roads, waterways, planting, 
etc., may be taken as part payment for the material sold. It will 
also then be wise policy to determine beforehand for a number of 
years the proportion of gross revenue which may best be applied 
to the management and improvement of the property and make 
it available in general terms. In this way the management is put 
on its metal, as it were, increasing its means by its own exertions, 
and enabled to enter upon a policy of improvement of at least a 
few years' duration without disturbance, a feature which, especially 
in forest management, will be found far superior to the policy of 
annual changes or reconsiderations. 

I urge, therefore, the need of an initial single appropriation of 
not less than $30,000, which vvill permit at least a proper start; and 
after the beginning is made, such arrangement as will permit a cer- 
tain percentage of the gross income, with or without special or 
direct appropriation, to be used for the administration of the 
property. 

In European forest administrations the expenditures represent 
from forty to sixty per cent, of the gross income, the lower figure 
prevailing in the most highly developed and most intensively 
managed smaller states. In Bavaria the expenditures are now fifty 
per cent, of the gross income, while Prussia, with the largest 
undeveloped area and necessarily least intensive management, 
approaches the sixty per cent, limit. In this connection it is also of 
interest to see that the net results are increased in proportion to the 
expenditures. Thus, Prussia when spending $1.33 per acre 
received a net revenue of 96 cents per acre ; Bavaria with an 
expenditure of $1.37 secured a net result of $1.19, and when 
spending, as now, $1.92 the net revenue was also $1.92 ; Baden 
when spending $1.54: secured $2.90 ; Saxony with $2.50 secured 
$4.11, and with an expenditure of $2J0 the net result was $4.65. 
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Tinder our conditions and especially on a single tract, serving as 
demonstration or experiment forest, in which all work of develop- 
raent must still be done, and many things are expected which in a 
forest merely managed for financial results can be avoided or post- 
poned, it may be fair, for a time at least, to be satisfied with a net 
return of 25 per cent, of the gross income, leaving 75 per cent, for' 
expenditures, which would still, it is expected, make between 2 and 
3 per cent, interest rate on the investment. 

While it is intended to manage the property for the demonstra- 
tion of financial results as well as silvicultural methods, it will of 
course be necessary to do many things for demonstration only 
which in a " business " forest would be left undone. 

CHAKACTEK OF THE PEOPERTY. 

The area purchased is located in Franklin county, comprising the 
west half of Township 23, with a sraall parcel of 300 acres in the 
southeast comer of the township and so much of Townships 26 
and 27 east of the Kaquette River as is necessary to make up the 
30,000 acres. 

The location appears in every respect to be as satisfactory as 
could be found, both as to physical and forest conditions and as to 
market facilities. The proximity of Tupper Lake, with its mills 
and two railroad terminals, promises favorable market conditions 
for most of the materials which will have to be disposed of. 

The western boundary is only three miles from Tupper Lake 
station, and the Adirondack and St. Lawrence railway nearly 
touches the northwestern comer. The center of the property is 
approximately at Axton, thirteen miles from Tupper Lake, and is 
reached by a good country road, or else is twenty-two miles by the 
navigable Raquette River, which continues navigable to Raquette 
Falls, halfway to the southern boundary of the property. 
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Centrally located at Axton, accessible, as described, bv road and 
river, and also within a fonr-mile drive from the steamboat landing 
of Lower Saranac Lake, is a folly equipped establishment of 
dwelling houses and ontbnildings, where the forest manager may be 
located and where classes of students may b6 accommodated during 
snmmer courses, a farm of 200 acres furnishing a desirable basis for 
logging operations, for the establishment of nurseries, etc. 

The topography of the property is varied so as to oflFer oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating various modes of treatment — high eleva- 
tions, slopes of varying aspect, valleys and river bottom lands being 
represented. 

About one-half the property is virgin timber, the other half more 
or less culled of pine and spruce, a small portion burned-over lands, 
where artificial reforestation may be practiced. 

A water power of eighty-feet fall, in which a quarter interest 
goes with the property, may oflfer opportunity for establishing small 
wood manufactures to use up inferior wood materials usually 
wasted. 

The property has been secured at a very reasonable price ($165,- 
000) and appears desirable in every respect for the purpose which 
it is to serve. 

As soon as the property is turned over to the College and the 
weather permits, it is proposed to make a forest survey and ascer- 
tain the amount of limber standing and the annual growth, as a 
basis for working plans and to determine the amount of material 
which should be cut annually. For this purpose a small amount of 
the original appropriation of $10,000 has been reserved. Active 
operations in laying out roads, in establishing nurseries and be- 
ginning logging operations will have to wait until other appropria- 
tions become available. 
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The following disbursements have been made for the quarter year : 

Salaries : $2,666 64 

Clerical assistance 37 70 

Library and demonstration objects 463 88 

OflSce fittings 212 33 

Stationery, printing, postage, telegraph 

and express . - 273 08 

Contingencies, traveling expenses 677 59 

Nursery work and forest expenses. 24 50 

$4,355 67 

Balance remaining unexpended 5? 644 33 

$10,000 00 



Briefly summarized, the needs of the College and demonstration 
forest are : 

1. Sufficient and suitable rooms for conducting the courses of the 
College, for which a building 50x100 feet, two stories and a base- 
ment, were best provided. 

2. An appropriation of $12,000 for the College alone. 

3. An appropriation of $30,000 to place the demonstration forest 
on a proper basis at once. 

4. Such legislation as will make the demonstration forest self- 
supporting by permitting a certain proportion of the gross income 
to be applied to maintenance, improvement and administration. 

It is hoped that this report sets forth with sufficient clearness 
for the consideration of the Legislature thcpe immediate needs 
for this new educational institution, which is the first of its 
kind in the United States, a testimony of the wise foresight and 
statesmanship of the people of the State of New Tork. 
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Having recognized the need of a proper forest policy in the 
establishment of the Adirondack Reserve, and the further need of 
educational means to secure rational forest management by the 
establishment of this College, it remains to place the latter upon 
an adequate and stable basis worthy of the Empire State. 
Respectfully submitted, 

B. E. FERNOW, 
Director and Dean New York State College of Forestry. 
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